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FINANCING PUBLIC-SCHOOL 


CONSTRUCTION" 


In his budget message to Congress on January 9 of 
this year President Truman pointed out that there is a 
shortage of school buildings in many parts of the coun- 
try due to the wartime deferment of construction and 
the increase in the school-age population. He stated 
that in many localities the need for facilities results 
from the sudden and substantial impact of Federal 
activities. He recommended that the Congress enact 
legislation providing for grants to the states for sur- 
veys of their need for school facilities and resources 
for providing them and asked for grants for the con- 
struction of buildings in those particular areas where 
Federal activities have been responsible for increased 
enrollments. 

Among persons who have studied the matter, there 
appears to be general agreement that the need for 
more and better school buildings and equipment to 

1 This article is based upon an extensive report on this 
subject prepared by the author for the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the U. S. House of Representa- 


tives and printed at the U. S. Government Printing Office 
In an edition of 1,000 copies for the use of the committee. 


By 
CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION, 
THE LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


meet the educational requirements of the nation’s 
youth is urgent and growing. _ Investigations or sur- 
veys leading to this conclusion have been made by a 
number of governmental and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations and agencies. Extensive research and in- 
quiry by the writer have not revealed that any authori- 
tative study has yielded evidence to the contrary. 

There is, however, evidence of a considerable di- 
versity of opinion concerning the manner and extent 
to which the Federal Government should participate 
in financing public-school construction. This diver- 
sity of opinion is indicated in the number and variety 
of relevant bills which have been introduced in the 
Congress. Present Federal activity in this field con- 
sists almost entirely of long-range planning of schools 
as included among state and local public works and 
limited provision of school facilties for children resid- 
ing on Federal properties. 

The extent to which the findings from the several 
recent studies of the need for school construction cor- 
roborate each other is noteworthy. Some of the more 
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significant conclusions from these studies may Dé 


pointed out, in brief and in substance, as follows: 


We Ifa vé. 


Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Recent marked increases in public-school enrollments 
Many 


thousands of children, possibly one fourth of the total 


may be expected to continue for several years. 
enrollment, are now housed in obsolete, unsafe, or 1n- 
Many 


have the resources required to construct needed school 


adequate buildings. school districts do not 
facilities. 

The Council of State Governments.—School-plant 
needs are acute throughout the nation. According to 
estimates made by the states, adequate housing of the 
public schools will require new construction of 440,000 
to 480,000 classrooms, with accompanying facilities 
costing altogether between $9,000,000,000 and $11,- 
500,000,000 within the next decade. 

The New York 
ducted by The New York Times has shown that pub- 
lic-school buildings in the United States as a whole are 
Millions of 


attending classes in buildings that are obsolete, po- 


Times.—A nation-wide survey con- 


in “deplorable” condition. children are 
tential firetraps, or utterly inadequate for educational 
needs. School leaders questioned in the survey were 
almost unanimous in urging development of a sound, 
comprehensive school-building program to care for all 
the children of the nation. 

Education half the 
states have reported a “very large” shortage of city 


National Association.—Over 
elementary-school buildings, and about one fourth of 
the states a “very large” shortage of rural elementary- 
school buildings. The shortage of secondary-school 
housing is growing ominous in city school systems. 

The United States Office of Education.—The nation 
is facing a grave school-housing crisis. School en- 
rollments have been increasing while we have deferred 
new construction and worn out the old schoolhouses. 
Adequate improvement of physical plant facilities for 
the public schools will require a capital outlay of be- 
tween 10 and 11 billion dollars from 1950 to 1960. 
The race to regain the 1930 relationship between 
school] children and school housing can be won but it 
will require immediate action and long-range planning 
at the local, state, and Federal levels. 

Throughout the depression of the 1930’s the Federal 
Government participated extensively in financing con- 
Federal aid for this pur- 
pose was furnished to-state and local governments un- 


struction of publie schools. 


der the programs of the Public Works Administration 
and the Work Projects Administration, the principal 
emergency agencies for employment relief and con- 
Later aid was given under 
the Lanham Act program on a much smaller scale to 


struction of publie works. 


war-impacted communities during the defense and 


war years of the 1940’s. Under these three programs, 
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during the years 1933 to 1946, inclusive, the Feder, 
Government contributed nearly $900,000,000 to sch 
construction throughout the United States—about 577 
per cent of the total cost of federally aided constry 
tion of public schools. 

In addition, the Federal Civil Works Administr; 
tion expended about $19,500,000 for the construct 
and improvement of publie schools during 1933-34 
and the Federal Emergency Relief Administratio, 
provided about $44,000,000 for the same purpos 
during 1934-35. Federal aid was also given throug! 
the work program of the National Youth Administra. 
tion, under which about 3,700 small educational build. 
ings were erected and 18,000 improved or remodeled 

The operation of war publie-services programs 
under the Lanham Act ceased in mid-1946. Feder 
aid to local governments for the construction of pub 
lie schools has not been offered since that time. Fed- 
eral aid for the maintenance and operation of pub] 
schools in certain areas has continued, however, on a 
limited seale under special appropriations. 

The Community Facilities Service in the General 
Administration 
Community Facilities in the Federal Works Agency 
under authority of the War Mobilization and Recon- 
version Act of 1944 provided Federal loans to states 


Services (formerly the Bureau of 


and loealities for the advance planning of educationa 
facilities. This program ceased to operate in June, 
1947, but was reactivated by Congress in October, 
1949. The new program started under an appropria- 
tion of $25,000,000. 

During the decade 1940 to 1950 various bills pro- 
posing Federal aid for the construction of school 
plants have been introduced in the Congress. Thi 
number and nature of these bills indicate that ther 
has been a considerable interest in extending Federal 
aid for this purpose during this period. 

Not counting measures which would provide only 
for long-range planning, at least 43 bills proposing 
Federal financial assistance for the construction of 
public elementary- and secondary-school facilities wer 
introduced in the first session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. Additional bills of this type were introduced 
in the second session. 

In June, 1949, a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare held hearings 
The sub- 
committee afterward prepared a composite bill includ- 
ing what the members adjudged to be the best features 
of the various bills which they had considered. The 


on a number of school-construction bills. 


eomposite bill was introduced as 8S. 2317, with 8 of 
the 13 members of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare as cosponsors. A similar bill, H. R. 5718, 
was introduced in the House. 

S. 2317 was later amended by the full Committee 
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, Labor and Public Welfare by striking out the long- 
range provisions relative to grants to states for con- 
sruction of school facilities. The report on the bill, 

vever, recommended that the second session of the 
Kighty-first Congress favorably consider the long- 
uge program as contemplated in the original text 
the bill. 

As amended by the committee, with some further 
ninor amendments from the floor, S. 2317 passed the 
Senate on October 17, 1949. 

ints for a nation-wide, state-by-state survey of 


The bill would authorize 


physical facilities for elementary and _ secondary 
shools and the construction of school facilities in dis- 
‘iets overburdened by school enrollments resulting 
om concentrations of defense industry and Federal 
tivities. The bill was referred to the House Com- 
ittee on Education and Labor as the first session 
,jjourned on October 19. 

During October and November, 1949, a subcom- 
ittee of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor toured the country holding hearings on H. R. 
From March 28 to April 
j, 1950, another subcommittee held hearings on H.R. 
At the time 


f this writing, the full committee on education and 


1115 in various localities. 
1551 and other school-construction bills. 


labor is considering proposals for Federal participa- 
tion in financing school construction. 

According to forecasts by the Bureau of the Census, 
the population of the United States will increase from 
in estimated 149,947,000 on October 1, 1949, to be- 
tween 154,669,000 and 155,745,000 on July 1, 1955. 
Of special interest in the present study are expected 
‘hanges in the age structure of the population. By 
1955 an inerease of about 4,246,000 or 35 per cent 
wer the 1947 population is expected in the 5-to-9- 
year-age group, and an increase of 3,246,000, or 30 
per cent, in the 10-to-14-year-age group. The age 
croup 15 to 19 years “will include somewhat more 
people” in 1955 than in 1947. 

Variations in population growth in the several re- 
rions of the United States will of course affect their 
relative needs for school construction. Different rates 
f natural increase and of net gain or loss through 
interregional migration cause the population in differ- 
et regions to grow at varying rates. A study made 
oy the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, based upon 
ensus data, has shown that the population of every 
najor geographie division of the United States may 
ve expected either to increase or to show no significant 
leerease from 1949 to 1975. The change probably 
vill be greatest in the Pacific states and least in the 
North Central states. 

Studies made by the Educational Policies Commis- 
ion and by the United States Office of Education have 
irawn attention to the following findings: 
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More children are now enrolled in the elementary 
schools than ever before in history; and it appears 
probable that elementary-school enrollments will mark- 
edly increase annually for another decade. Secondary- 
1952, 
will begin increasing rapidly about 1956, and will con- 
tinue growing at a fast rate until at least 1960. 

The expansion of school facilities required by the 


school enrollments will begin to grow about 


rapid increase in school enrollments will not be the 
same for all grades at the same time. School-con- 
struction programs should be concerned with flexible 
accommodations that can be used for one grade or 
another as the need arises. 

The 48 states vary widely in fiseal capacity, that 
is, in the ability to raise revenues for the support of 
state and local functions. Variations in fiscal eapa- 
city seem to be largely responsible for extensive differ- 
ences in the standards of certain services (such as the 
provision of educational facilities) which are of na- 
tional importance but which are maintained wholly 
Inability 
of states with low economic capacity, the relatively 
“poor” states, to maintain at least minimum stand- 
ards of such services has led to efforts to formulate 
programs whereby Federal grants-in-aid would be re- 
lated more or less inversely to state fiscal capacity. 


or in part by state and local governments. 


’ 


Differences among the states’ fiscal capacities are 
due principally to variations in their economic re- 
sources and in the productive abilities or earning 
powers of their populations. The per-capita income 
or income payments series prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has been widely used as a measure 
of general capacity or as an inverse measure of 
financial need. 

Extensive research carried out by the National Edu- 
eation Association and by the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has shown that there are also wide varia- 
tions in the educational loads of the states. Some 
states have relatively large proportions of their total 
population within the school-age group. For example, 
it was found that in 1947 the number of school-age 
children per 1,000 of total population varied from 166 
in New Jersey to 263 in New Mexico. Where there 
are more children to be educated in each thousand of 
the population there are of course correspondingly 
fewer adults to carry the burden of educational sup- 
port. 

While the fiseal capacity of a state is generally 
measured by the income payments per capita of the 
total population, the ability to support education is 
better measured by the total income payments per 
child of school age. Data compiled by the Council 
of State Governments in 1949 showed that in 1947-48 
income payments per child of school age ranged from 


$2,374 in Mississippi to $10,742 in New York. On 
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this basis it appeared that New York was nearly five 
times as able to support education as was Mississippi 
and that some other “rich” states were two or three 
times as able to support education as certain “poor” 
states. 

In October, 1949, the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association published data on the 
relative effort made by the states to support education. 
The report observed that of the 24 states which spent 
least per pupil in 1947-48, 16 made efforts above the 
average for the United States. A study published by 
the Council of State Governments in 1949 showed 
that the proportion of the total income of the people 
spent for publie schools in 1947-48 ranged from 
a high of 3.6 per cent in New Mexico to a low of 1.4 
per cent in Illinois, 

Within recent years there has been a growing ten- 
dency on the part of state governments to share with 
the localities the cost of providing school buildings 
and equipment. Data obtained from a survey made 
by the United States Office of Education in 1948 and 
more recent sources of information show that at least 
20 states now grant some financial assistance to school 
districts for this purpose. 

Since 1900 the eost of public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, like the cost of almost everything 
else, has greatly increased. Authorities attribute this 
additional cost largely to such factors as the larger 
school population, increased attendance, emphasis on 
a high-school education, and broader school curricula. 

For many years the support of schools was con- 
sidered a county or school-district responsibility. 


Reborts. 
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Local taxes in the main, however, are limited to the 
general property tax, and its base has been steadily 
shrinking in the past 20 years. The revenue from the 
property tax has not increased in proportion to the 
cost of schools and other expenses of local govern. 
ments. 

As the ability of the localities to raise enough 
revenue to meet the increasing costs of public services 
has diminished, there has been a decline in capital out- 
lay for schools. In 1925, of the total expenditures for 
schools 22 per cent went for capital outlay; by 1940 
it had dropped to 11 per cent of the total, and by 
1946-47 it was only 6 per cent. This has necessitated 
more state aid, and there has been a growing tendency 
in recent years to provide appropriations for capital 
outlay from state revenues. 

Most states now recognize the desirability of having 
a larger proportion of funds for all school purposes 
derived from state tax sources. This practice tends 
toward broadening the tax base and more nearly 
equalizing educational opportunity for all children in 
the state. 

Many types of state-aid grants for schools have 
developed, and the criteria used by the 48 states for 
allotting this aid are as diversified as the types of aid 
granted. 

Some states have laws providing that no part of 
any state fund may be used for school buildings, 
Others use a variety of methods to provide for school 
construction. All 48 states authorize local bond is- 
sues, but the provisions for these issues vary greatly 
in the several states. 





THE BOWLING GREEN PLAN FOR 
STUDENT TEACHING 


H. LItTHERLAND 


College of Education, Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University 


THE real test of any program of teacher education 
is to be found in the competency of the student com- 
pleting it. On the preservice level, potential compe- 
tency can be demonstrated best in a student teaching 
situation which provides opportunity for the student 
to secure experiences of the type that are common to 
teachers in service. It is not enough that the student 
be competent merely in his field of specialization. 
He must be aware of the crucial demands which are 
made on the teacher, and he must be able to assume 
responsibility in meeting these demands. 

Familiarity with the problems that confront teach- 
ers of today cannot be acquired simply by completing 


a theory course, by discussing hypothetical problems, 
or by observing teachers in action, valuable as these 
may be. The student needs a period of intensive and 
continuous work under guidance with a given group 
of learners in which situation he carries the major 
responsibility in the learning process. He needs the 
stimulus of direct contacts with, and participation in, 
the ongoing program of the school and community 
life. He should have the opportunity to see the edu- 
cational program as a “whole’—uninterrupted by 
campus classes which are not directly related to the 
laboratory experience. 

With these as our guiding concepts and working 
within the framework of our philosophy, subject to 
certain institutional limitations and laboratory facili- 
ties, we have developed what we call the “Bowling 
Green Plan for Student Teaching.” 

The “plen” did not develop overnight. Its growth 
has been slow and time-consuming. [Intricate prob- 
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lems of administration, organization, integration, and 
orientation had to be worked out. The experimental 
stage was reached in the second semester of the 1944— 
45 school year when student teaching and certain of 
the methods courses in the elementary-teacher-educa- 
tion program were concentrated in one semester, with 
an attempt being made to integrate theory and prac- 
tice. Progress in this particular has been most satis- 
factory. The program on this level has long since 
passed the experimental stage. 

Experimentation on the elementary-teacher-educa- 
tion level pointed the way for a similar undertaking on 
the secondary level. The initial step was taken in 
19145 with the appointment of the University Post- 
War Planning Committee. A subcommittee, conduct- 
ing hearings on proposed modifications in the curricu- 
lum, made a careful study of a proposal to provide a 
“block” of time that could be devoted to student 
teaching. General approval was given the idea. 
However, the subcommittee was inclined to question 
its feasibility because of the various administrative 
difficulties which could be anticipated. Attention was 
directed particularly to problems of scheduling, varied 
major interests of students, curriculum changes, per- 
sonnel, and finanee. Gradually these difficulties have 
been resolved. The new program on the secondary 
level was initiated for the first time during the 1949- 
50 school year. It involves all students preparing to 
teach on the secondary level except those in vocal and 
instrumental music. 

The “Bowling Green Plan” is designed to provide 
the student with a semester of full-time participation 
in those activities which are related to teaching. The 
student elects the semester in his senior year which 
he wishes to devote to student teaching. This semes- 
ter could well be designated “the semester of profes- 
sional concentration.” It involves registration for 
professional courses in principles of teaching, meth- 
ods, teacher’s relation to administration, and student 
teaching. The course titles are listed on the schedule 
in order that each may be certified for the student’s 
record. 

The scheduling procedure enables a committee of 
staff members to control the student’s program for 
eighteen weeks. It provides the student with a 
“block” of time in which all his energy can be devoted 
to a program related to the work of a teacher. The 
activities are co-operatively planned and carefully 
co-ordinated. Regularly scheduled discussion peri- 
ods, individual conferences, and planning sessions 
constitute important aspects of the program. In 
these the student, supervising teacher, and university 
staff members are active participants. 

The semester of concentrated professional experi- 
ence consists of four phases. For our own conveni- 
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ence we label these: Preparatory, Supervised Teach- 
ing, Off-Campus, and Evaluation phases. The period 
allocated to each is somewhat flexible and dependent 
to some degree upon school schedules and vacation 
periods in the affiliated and co-operating schools. 

During the Preparatory phase the student is under 
the guidance of campus staff members whose major 
interests are in the areas of principles of teaching, 
methods, and administration. The directors of sec- 
ondary and elementary education, each in his respec- 
tive field, serve as co-ordinators in the total program. 
Under the guidance of the staff committee the student 
makes an intensive study of objectives, materials of 
instruction, methods, evaluative techniques, and cur- 
riculum problems which are pertinent to the school 
situation in which he is to assume responsibilities. 
Personal contacts are made with the school, the ad- 
ministrative officer, and the staff member with whom 
he is to work. Pupil groups are observed in their 
varied activities and instructional materials are made 
available for study. During this stage the student 
takes the initial step in planning resource units which 
are to serve as a basis for his instructional activities 
during the supervised teaching phase. 

The Supervised Teaching phase involves eight to 
twelve weeks of full-day contacts in a co-operating 
school.t The supervising teacher assumes major re- 
sponsibility for the guidance of the student during 
this period. The-university staff committee keeps in 
close contact with the student and supervisor. Spe- 
cifie periods are established for conference and dis- 
cussion of student problems and related theory. 

It is not required that the student devote all of his 
time to classroom instruction. The amount of actual 
teaching required will depend on student progress and 
need. The opportunity for variety in experience is 
important. It is expected that the student will share 
responsibilities both in and out of the classroom. 
Types of experience that students are expected to 
receive include: work with home-room groups; super- 
vising study hall; participation in school activities; 
library work; preparing, administering, and inter- 
preting tests; developing and keeping individual and 
group records; preparing instructional units; con- 
ducting excursions and field trips; counseling with 
individual pupils; helping with reports; visiting 
homes of pupils; attending faculty meetings, working 
with faculty committees; ete. 

The Supervised Teaching phase closes with several 
days devoted to a recapitulation of the student’s ex- 
perience. The campus committee resumes direct re- 
sponsibility at this stage. Attempts are made to dis- 


1 Co-operating school as used in this paper refers to one 
with which the university has a contractual relation for 
student-teaching purposes. 
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cover points of strength, to correct weaknesses, and 
to provide the student with additional insight into his 
work as a teacher. At this stage the student is also 
briefed on his Off-Campus assignment. 

In the Off-Campus? phase the student spends two 
or three weeks in an entirely different school situation. 
The function of this assignment is threefold: First, 
to provide experience in a nonlaboratory situation; 
second, to increase the student’s understanding of the 
school and its relation to the community it serves; 
third, to provide experiences in community living. 

The student selects the school system for his off- 
campus experience. His choice is limited only in the 
following particulars: First, approval for the as- 
signment must be obtained from the administration in 
the school system of the student’s choice; second, the 
administrator must provide assurance that the stu- 
dent’s activities will be under the guidance of an 
experienced staff member. University authorities as- 
sume the responsibility of working out details for the 
assignment. No financial obligations are entailed. 
School administrators who provide the school facilities 
understand that the university seeks this voluntary 
and co-operative service as a means of providing 
breadth and depth to the student’s understanding of 
school problems. 

Responsibility for transportation and living costs 
is assumed by the student. He moves into the com- 
munity, estublishes residence, and becomes a partici- 
pant in the activities of school and community life. 

The Evaluation phase comes directly following the 
student’s return from the Off-Campus assignment. 
This consists of a two- or three-week period devoted 
to critical analysis of the student’s total experience 
during semester of professional concentration. 
Attempts are made to determine: first, the actual ef- 
fects of the whole program in developing competency 
in the student; second, what additional experiences 
are needed to insure competency; third, what changes 
in procedure are necessary to meet more adequately 
the needs of the student; fourth, to what extent has 
the student been able to integrate his thinking into 
a working philosophy of education. 

A written report of the total experience is required 
of each student. Reports are also obtained from the 
affiliated school and the Off-Campus center in which 
the student secured his Supervised Teaching and Off- 
Campus experiences. The reports serve as the basis 
for individual conferences, group discussions, and 
general appraisal of the total program. 

The programs of professional concentration on the 


elementary and secondary levels are not identical. 


2 Off-Campus refers to the assignment which is made to 
a school other than the supervised teaching period. 


However, the general plan of operation is much th 
same. The points of difference are primarily con. 
cerned with details in administration, the nature oj 
the elementary-teacher-education curriculum as ¢on. 
trasted to that of the secondary, and the utilization o{ 
laboratory facilities. 

Laboratory experiences are not confined to the se. 
mester of professional concentration. Certain types 
are provided in relationship to specifie courses on the 
Other types are to be 
had in out-of-school situations and in connection with 
organizational activities which extend throughout th. 
entire period of the teacher-education program. 


sophomore and junior levels. 


The Bowling Green Plan is unique only in that it 
marks a wide departure from general practices in th 
There ar 


evidences of experimentation of a similar nature 


operation of a student-teacher program. 


other institutions of higher learning that are con- 
cerned with teacher education. No claim is made to 
Ours is a plan which works 
It is not final, and, 


doubtless, it will need modification and refinement as 


superiority in pattern. 
in the Bowling Green situation. 
time passes. This is essential if we are to keep pac 
with developing concept of teacher responsibility in 


an ever-changing school system. 


SUPERVISORS OF STUDENT TEACHING, 
OUR MOST SERIOUSLY HAMPERED 
ASSET 


G. D. McGratH 


Arizona State College, Tempe 


THE proverbial goose that laid the golden egg has 
a strangely parallel picture with respect to super- 
visors of student teaching. The supervisory group: 
give a service which is extremely vital in our teacher- 
education program, and yet they are perhaps the most 
often forgotten and overlooked individuals in teacher 
education. Theirs is a confusing lot with multifo! 
responsibilities. The supervisors must be outstand- 
ing individuals, but too often they are overworked 
and exploited and needlessly have to compete at 
disadvantage for status for promotion in rank and 
for raise in pay. They often are underrated and 
are given too little opportunity to participate 
research programs and in unique functions of a col 
lege or department of education. If we are not care- 
ful, these abuses will drive competent people fro 
supervisory positions, and the highly vaunted goos 
will roost with other professional departments. 

A positive approach must be adopted to enhanc 
the status of supervisors. The supervisory positions 
should be made attractive by permitting those holding 
them to share in all of the interesting activities of th 


ompl 
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institution on a par with all other education-staff 
embers. Only through this means can we hope to 
ttraet outstanding people to staff our supervisory 
positions. 

The writer recently conducted a minor investigation 
of practices relating to supervisors of student teach- 
ng. For purposes of clarity the supervisor was de- 
ned as an individual employed by the teacher-educa- 
on institution to work closely with the student 
teacher and to assist him in deriving the greatest 
possible values from his student-teaching experiences. 
The co-operating or critic teacher was defined as the 
teacher employed as the regular instructor in charge 
f the pupils to whom the student 
teacher is assigned as a teaching-facility unit. 


classroom of 
(Jues- 
minaires were sent to 200 selected teacher-education 
nstitutions. From this group, 171 usable responses 
were received. Results clearly indicated that much 
needs to be done to improve the status and perform- 
ince of supervisory staff members. There was almost 
omplete unanimity of opinion that the supervisory 
position should be one of permanent tenure with full- 
rank recognition given for competence and quality 
of services. Fewer than 5 per cent of the respondents 
favored filling supervisory posts with part-time grad- 
uate students pursuing higher-education degrees. 

An examination of the unique functions of the 
supervisor will serve to substantiate the need for 
naking the positions key ones staffed by the most 
itstanding individuals obtainable. Some of these 

netions follow: 

1. The supervisor should be an able and sympa- 
thetie adviser for teacher trainees. He must be able 
to counsel with the student in planning for the best 
possible array of experiences and for meeting per- 
sonal and professional problems. 


» 
most 


rder to promote student understanding of teaching 


He must be an excellent teacher of children in 
cher 
problems. ¥ 
3. He must be a taetful human engineer, establishing 
and maintaining rapport with co-operating teachers 
under whose direction the student teachers work. 


4. He must be a thorough tactician with group 


dynamies, showing ability to implement group de- 


cision and action through democratically self-imposed 
roals. 

5. He must have a sound philosophy for methods 

instruction, for it is he who must make methods 
funetional through interrelationship of theory with 
practice in the student-teaching program. 

6. He must be able to analyze human individuals to 
liseover needed experiences, limitations, and assets 
in order to provide student-teaching experiences most 
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7. He must be able to work closely with other staff 
members who teach essential training courses in order 
to co-ordinate a long chain of planned teacher-train- 
ing experiences. 

8. He must fit well into the unique functions of a 
laboratory training school, utilizing its specialized 
services of research, demonstration, observation, pre- 
student-teaching participatory experiences with chil- 
dren, and inservice demonstration of good teaching 
practices to maximum advantage for teacher trainees. 

9. He must be able to work with other supervisors 
for attack on common problems. 

10. He must believe that teacher education is an 
all-eollege or university function and that his role is 
one of assisting in providing the best total experiences 
an institution can provide. 

11. Many supervisors must be able to work under 
joint employment situations in schools jointly oper- 
ated by the public-school districts and teacher-educa- 
tion institutions. 

In order to accomplish many of the foregoing fune- 
tions to the best advantage, it is obvious that the 
supervisor of student teaching should also serve as 
the adviser or counselor to the student throughout 
his educative experiences. There is no other feasible 
manner by which to bring fruition to many of the 
hoped-for goals in teacher education. 

It should be emphasized that one of the best de- 
vices to implement the functions of the counselor- 
supervisor is the cumulative folder-of-information 
plan. This folder should contain all types of helpful 
about the 
operatively planned and bnilt by the student. It 
should self- 


evaluation, for planning student-teacher experiences, 


information student and should be eco- 


serve as a basis for conferences, for 
and for the preservation of essential informations 
for later use by placement officers, follow-up groups, 
inservice-training staff, and others having legitimate 
need for its contents. 

There are many impending changes in teacher edu- 
cation and unsolved needs which will require attention 
stimulus 


from supervisors. These should serve as a 


to plan methodically for the future. They follow: 

1. The off-campus resident student-teaching pro- 
grams will require more time for supervisory travel 
and for selection of co-operating school facilities. 
There will also be additional need for inservice train- 
ing of new co-operating teachers to which the super- 
visor ean lend invaluable assistance. 

2. New functional brochures and directives in at- 
tractive format need to be prepared for student 
teachers, for supervisors, for co-operating teachers, 


for co-operating schools, and for developing the new 


philosophy for teacher education. 
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3. There is need for new and better textbook and 
directive workbook-type materials in student teach- 
ing. We need enrichment helps and guides for stu- 
dent teaching which will assist in meeting many of 
the problems of student teachers more efficiently than 
by trial and error or by conference with critic teach- 
ers or supervisors. The supervisors are in a favor- 
able position to prepare such materials 

4. We must think our way through in planning 
effective criteria of admission to student teaching. 
There is evidence to support the premise that even 
more selective criteria for admission to student teach- 
ing should be applied than those for admission to a 
teacher-education curriculum. Preparation of these 
criteria and the administering of them to applicants 
for student teaching are logical tasks of supervisors. 

5. We have yet to plan sound methods of evaluation 
in student teaching. So much appears to depend on 
the student-teaching grade that schools have been 
forced to give better than deserved grades for student 
teaching in order to attract administrators who em- 
ploy teachers. We have scarcely approuched any 
effective solutions for the dilemma of student-teaching 
evaluation, and the supervisor will have a large as- 
signment in helping us attack the problem. 

6. We must study and plan for the implications of 
and inclusion of common learnings in teacher educa- 
tion. Although it appears evident that the schools 
of tomorrow will be common-learnings centered, we 
have not changed our teacher-education programs 
adequately to prepare teachers especially trained for 
participation in common-learnings situations as lead- 
ers or instructors. 

7. We are facing a new era involving postgraduate 
supervision, internship, and follow-up work with 
our graduates. Too often, we have actually dropped 
contact with and almost forgotten our teacher-educa- 
tion graduates once they are placed in a teaching 
position. The supervisors are key people for assist- 
ing with inservice training, inservice supervision, 
internship programs, and follow-up work with our 
graduates. 

There are also some conditions which we must pro- 
vide in order that our supervisors may live a more 
richly planned professional life. Among the more 
important are the following: 

1. The supervisor must have conditions which 
stimulate him to conduct research, to do professional 
writing, to attend important professional meetings, 
and to travel extensively. 

2. He should be permitted to teach a class of public- 
school pupils oceasionally to keep his finger on the 
pulse of typical classroom situations and to apply 
further his theories for the refinement of them. 
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3. He must be freed from needless detail and record 
keeping to devote precious time to student-teaching 
conferences and visitation. In computing academic 
load, the supervisor should have credit for a minimum 
of a half-hour load for each student teacher he js 
expected to supervise. This should be in addition to 
eredit for seminars or regular methods classes. 

4. Supervisors should be permitted occasionally 
to teach other education courses, especially among re- 
quired education courses, in order to keep informed 
on educational experiences that the student teachers 
will have had. It would be well, also, for them at 
various intervals to teach an academic subject on the 
college level in the group of major subjects required 
in the subject-matter area in which they supervise 
student teachers. 

5. Whenever the supervisor has to supervise stu- 
dent teachers in off-campus, resident student-teaching 
programs, the students should be clustered in centers 
of schools as close together as possible but consistent 
with selection of good student-teaching facility units. 
His teaching load should be adjusted so that his time 
on the road to go to student-teaching centers is not 
burdensome. Some leaders in the field have recom- 
mended that an additional 1/6 hour academic load a 
student supervised be granted for each 25 miles or 
major fraction thereof of distance the supervisor 
must travel. There appears to be no unanimity of 
agreement on figuring load, but the rights of super- 
visors must be actively protected if we are to expect 
a high level of professional service from them. 

It can be readily seen that the student-teaching 
program is a tremendously expensive project. It 
is also obvious that the student-teaching program 
should provide the most important and valuable 
experiences the teacher trainee will have in his 
preservice training for teaching. We cannot afford, 
therefore, to have anyone but the best professionally 
equipped people as supervisors of student teaching. 
The supervisor is a key person in the total framework 
of teacher education. We must protect him, encour- 
age him, motivate him, and assist him to the end that 
supervisors of student teaching will occupy a position 
of high prestige and recognition for services and to 
the end that we shall not be faced with the dilemma 
of the vanishing supervisor as we appear to be faced 
with the problem of the vanishing administrator. 
Neither can we afford to tolerate the notion that the 
supervisory position is a good spot to absorb the 
edueator who is tired, listless, suffering from educa- 
tional malignition, or in need of a shelf on which to 
rest until retirement. Rather, we need an energetic, 
spirited, capable group dedicated to the task of mak- 
ing student teaching the most worth-while aspect of 
our preservice teacher-training experiences. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES COMPARED WITH 
CAPITAL OUTLAY 


VERNON BOWYER 
Chicago Public Schools 


THE purpose of this study is to examine the rela- 
tionship of public-school expenditures for teachers’ 
salaries and capital outlay, respectively, to the eco- 
nomie progress of states. 

Two previous studies by the writer have shown that 
total expenditures for public schools in the various 
states, in terms of percentage of wealth or income ex- 
pended, generally bear such a significant positive rela- 
tionship to subsequent economic development as to 
suggest a causal connection.! It seems well to follow 
these preliminary studies with an exploration of the 
economic implications of separate parts of the school 
budget, such as teachers’ salaries and capital outlay, 
which are considered in this report. 

The data on expenditures were taken from the Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education, Statistics of State School 
Systems, U. S. Office of Education, for the years in- 
volved. Although the item covering expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries also includes salaries of principals 
and supervisors, the latter constitute such a small part 
of the item, that the term “teachers’ salaries” can be 
used for brevity. The term “capital outlay” includes 
expenditures for sites, new buildings, and new equip- 
ment. 

Economie progress of the states is represented by 
changes in per-capita income, caleulated from reports 
of the total incomes of all people in each of the states 
from 1929 to 1947, as presented in the Survey of Cur- 
rent Business of the U. S. Department of Commerce 
for August, 1948. The economic progress indicated 
is consequently that of the general population of the 
various states rather than of specifie individuals. 

Expenditures in terms of absolute dollars fail to 
reflect adequately variations of purchasing power in 
the separate states and are thus not entirely satisfac- 
tory for making comparisons among them regarding 
levels of financial support of items in school budgets. 
A somewhat better index is perhaps obtained by cal- 
culating expenditures as a percentage of the total 
income of the people in each of the states. Teachers’ 
salaries and capital outlay are, therefore, represented 
by the percentage of the total income of the people of 
a state expended for them. 


The Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXXIII, No. 
\-6, January-February, 1933, pp. 333-345 and 417-426; 
‘Measuring the Economic Value of Education to the 
States,’? 1948 Official Report of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, pp. 170-178. 


The period from 1929 to 1936 is taken as a basis 
for comparisons. This period not only includes years 
before and after the lowest point of the financial de- 
pression; it also provides for a subsequent period 
(1936 to 1947) long enough to form a reasonable indi- 
eation of changes in economic progress among the 
states. 

Two kinds of comparisons will be made: 


1. A comparison of expenditures for teachers’ sal- 
aries and capital outlay (1929 to 1936) with economic 
progress during the period of the expenditures to dis- 
cover whether any relationship exists between the per- 
centage of income expended for each of these items 
and contemporary changes in economic level of the 
states. 

2. A comparison of expenditures during the period 
1929 to 1936 with subsequent economic progress (1936 
to 1947). Although current relationships are of little 
significance in judging causation, the time sequence 
of relationships may provide some indication as to 
probable cause and effect. 


The 48 states were arranged from the highest to the 
lowest in percentage of income expended for teachers’ 
salaries during the period 1929 to 1936. The 24 states 
from the top to the middle of the list were then taken 
as the higher group in this respect. The 24 states 
from the middle to the bottom of the list were taken 
as the lower group in percentage of income expended 
for teachers’ salaries. In a similar manner, higher 
and lower groups of 24 states each were obtained for 
capital outlay. The contemporary (1929 to 1936) and 
subsequent (1936 to 1947) economic progress was cal- 
culated for each of these groups of states. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON BETWEEN GROUPS OF STATES HIGH OR LOW IN 
Per CENT OF INCOME EXPENDED FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND 
CAPITAL OUTLAY, RESPECTIVELY, WITH REGARD TO 
EcONOMIC PROGRESS 


Decrease or increase of per-capita income 


1929 to 19356 


1936 to 1947 


Budget item 
considered 


oXp. 


E 
roup high in 


ver cent of 


ne. Exp. 


Group low in 
ver cent of 


ne. 


| Group high in 
} 


j 
i 


s=] 
® 


Teachers’ salaries 
Capital outlay 


. 9 
tom 


The averages for the groups of states presented in 
Table I reflect the general decline in per-capita in- 
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come which occurred throughout the country during 
the depression years. Even though some recovery had 
taken place by 1936, the average in that year was still 
materially lower than in 1929. The different groups 
of states, however, seemed to be about equally affected 
by the decline. The differences between the higher 
and the lower groups for both teachers’ salaries and 
capital outlay during the contemporary period (1929 
to 1936). although negative, are not sufficient to be 
results indicate that 
ble 


considered significant. The 
neither of these budget items had any apprecia 
bearing upon economic progress, or in halting the 
general decline, during the period when the expendi- 
tures were being made. Yet, during the period sub- 
sequent to the expenditures (1936 to 1947), the group 
of states high in percentage of income expended for 
teachers’ salaries economically surpassed the low group 
by a significant-amount. 
however, the groups of states differed only slightly. 
As a test of the reliability of the results shown in 
Table I, it is perhaps well also to represent the rela- 
tionships by the method of correlation. In using this 
method, each state plays a part according to its rela- 
tive position in reference to all the others, instead of 
being more or less submerged in one of the two halves 
of the 48 states. 
sented in Table II have probable errors as follows: 
.LO for 
14 and 


The coefficients of correlation pre- 


» coefficient of .04, .09 for the coefficients of 


- the coefficient of .74. It 


may be assumed, therefore, that only this last one is 
The coefficients, then, like the results 


found by the method of averages in Table I, indicate 


(1) an insignificant but negative relationship for each 
item with economie progress during the period of the 
expenditures and (2) a definite superiority of teachers’ 
salaries over capital outlay as regards relationship to 


subsequent economic progress of states. 


TABLE II 
CORRELATION OF PER CENT OF INCOME EXPENDED FOR 
PEACHERS’ SALARIES AND CAPITAL OUTLAY, RESPECTIVELY, 
WITH CHANGES OF PER-CAPITA INCOME IN THE FORTY-EIGHT 
STATES 


orrelated with Coefficient of correlation (r) for period 
changes of per-capita _ - 


1929 to 1936 1936 to 1947 
44 
.O4 


Since the depression period from 1929 to 1936 may 
have been affected by special conditions which pre- 
vented it from being adequately representative of 
y, it is desirable to find a substitute 

A possible substitute is the reported value 

of all property used for school purposes in the school 
929-30, regardless of date of acquisition or con- 
which may be looked upon as the accumu- 


capital outlay represented by property 


In the case of capital outlay,: 
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in use at that time. Because this measure has certajp 
deficiencies of its own, it is to be considered only as , 
check on the preceding results. 

When the percentage of income represented by 
value of school property in use in 1929-30 and ¢ 
percentage of income expended for teachers’ salaries 
in that school year were correlated with changes of 
per-capita income in the states during the period 1929 
30 to 1947, the coefficients were as shown in Table III. 
At first consideration, these results seem to suggest 


TABLE III 
PER CENT OF INCOME EXPENDED FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES A) 
REPRESENTED BY THE VALUE OF SCHOOL PROPERTY IN 1929-3 
CORRELATED WITH CHANGES OF PER-CAPITA INCOME FRO, 
1929-30 TO 1947 


Item correlated with changes 


: : Coefficient of correlation (r 
of per-capita income 


Teachers’ salaries 


Value of school property 


that both teachers’ salaries and value of school prop 
erty, when indicated as a percentage of income of all 
the people in each of the states, had a significant pos 
tive relation to subsequent economic progress. To 
determine the economic importance of each of th 
separately, however, it is necessary to obtain a measur: 
of the relation of each one to subsequent progress, 
independently of the other. Fortunately, this can b 
done by the method of partial correlation, as th 
regressions are sufficiently linear to warrant its us 

If the number (1) is used to indicate econom 
progress from 1929-30 to 1947, (2) is used for per 
centage of income expended for teachers’ salaries 
each state during 1929-30, and (3) for percentag 
which the value of school property was of total in 
come in that year, then, for Table III r,,=.72 and 
ri,;=.07. By a separate calculation, it was found that 
r.,=.80. Applying the formula commonly used fot 
a partial correlation of the first order, 

19-13 To: 


Y12.3 > 


V (1= ris?) (1 123°) 


we find that r,.,=.54. This means that the coefficient 
of correlation between percentage of income expend 
for teachers’ salaries and subsequent economic pro 
ress was .54, with the third factor (percentage th: 
the value of school property was of income) held con- 
stant. Adapting the formula for holding constant 
the second factor (percentage of income expended for 
teachers’ salaries), we find that r,,,=-.01. App! 
tion of partial correlation to the data used for Tab! 
III therefore gives support to the interpretati: 
derived from Tables I and II. 

Some special cautions should be observed in drawing 
conclusions from these results. The comparisons wer‘ 


: . , 
only for a particular period. Expenditures were t 
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totals in the various states for each of the two items, 
not the salaries of individual teachers nor particular 
kinds of capital outlay. Expenditures were computed 
as a percentage of income of all the people in the 
states, not in absolute dollars. 
eated were for the 48 states generally rather than indi- 
vidually, as particular states depart somewhat from 


The relationships indi- 


the general results. 
For the period studied and with changes of per- 


apita income used as an index of economic progress, 


however, the results may be interpreted as follows: 


1. Percentage of income which people of the various 
states expended for capital outlay in public schools 
failed to show any significant relationship with eco- 


Events 
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nomie progress during or subsequent to the period of 
the expenditures. 

2. Percentage of income expended for teachers’ sal- 
aries likewise failed to show any significant economic 
relationship during the period of the expenditures, but 
it did show a definitely positive relationship with eco- 
nomic¢ progress subsequent to the expenditures. 

3. This 
greater for the period subsequent to the expenditures 


presence of a relationship significantly 
than for the period contemporary with them suggests 
that per cent of income devoted to teachers’ salaries 
may have affected the nature of education in the states 
in such a manner as to become a positive influence in 
their economic development. 





WHEN RETIREMENT COMES 

ViraL statistics are playing their part in creating 
new problems for education. The increasing birth 
rate everywhere and the widespread development of 
plans to conserve human resources have helped to in- 
erease the number of pupils in schools. They enter 
rlier and are encouraged to do so by the creation 

nursery schools; they remain longer because 
mechanization of industry and rising standards of 
living make it possible for society to dispense with the 
thus 


irises the need for more teachers at a time when the 


labor of children and young persons. There 
professional rewards are not as alluring as may be. 

At the other end of the life-span improved health 
measures and conditions of living have resulted in a 
prolongation of life and at the same time have im- 
proved the physical condition of many who not so 
And 
vet the prescriptions of the age of compulsory retire- 


long ago would have been considered ancient. 


ment rarely make any provision for individual differ- 
ences, physical and intellectual. At the age of sixty 
or sixty-five the teacher is compelled to retire except in 
the few institutions where he may by vote of the com- 
petent authority be continued in service a year at a 
time. The paradox is that the title emeritus is re- 
garded as honorific, as was evidenced in the letter 
received by a distinguished professor when the title 
of emeritus was conferred on him. A former student 
congratulated him on the distinction and only re- 
gretted that the trustees of his university had been 
so long in bestowing it on him! 

The appointment of ten professors, retired from 
other institutions, to give courses at the New School 
for Social Research points the moral. There may be 
other institutions which profit from the retirement of 
teachers in their full vigor from the colleges and uni- 
versities that they have served, but there are not many. 


To those who may be inclined to refer to such emerits 
as “old has-beens” the reply of an old boatswain in 
“The 
When the gentlemen cadets on a sailing ship taunted 
the boatswain as an “old has-been,” he remarked that 


Captain Bone’s Brassbounder” is apropos. 


it was better to be an “old has-been” than “a never- 
bloody-well-was.” 

It was thought at one time that the question of old 
age could be settled by establishing retirement allow- 
ances. Many years ago it was pointed out in one of 
the reports of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching that financial protection was 
not the most serious element in the problem. It was 
shown that those who had some interest to cultivate— 
teaching, writing, research, or manual work of some 
kind—beat the expectation tables, which were balanced 
by the early demise of those who had not cultivated 
any interest beyond their daily task as teachers. 

That the problem is not restricted to the teaching 
profession may be gathered from an editorial, “Culti- 
vate a Hobby,” in the Saturday Review of Literature, 
July 29, which closes with the following words: 

To follow a wise hobby is to take time by the forelock 
by developing a reservoir of possibilities against the years 


empty of accustomed duties.—I. L. K. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION ADOPTS A NEW 
STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 

ALTHOUGH the practice of placing professional 
nursing education in colleges and universities was 
initiated over 30 years ago, the majority of basie pro- 
fessional schools of nursing are still conducted by hos- 
pitals. The National League of Nursing Education, 
recognizing the fact that nurses today are called upon 
nursing, in- 


to serve in a broad field of community 


cluding care of people in hospitals, homes, industries, 
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schools, and other community agencies, prepared a 
statement of principles relating to the organization, 
control, and administration of nursing education 
which was adopted at the convention, held in San 
Franciseo, May 12. While the suggested reorganiza- 
tion may come slowly, it is the belief of the league 
that the changes will be accomplished “through a 
process of study and planning that will proceed grad- 
ually, that will be constructive, and that will not un- 
dermine the welfare of our public.” Emphasis will 
be placed on the improvement and enrichment of pres- 
ent programs of professional nursing education rather 
than on encouraging schools of nursing to “make un- 
satisfactory connections with institutions of higher 
education.” Schools of nursing, in other words, must 
reach the point “where they can find their place within 
the university on the same basis as other professional 
programs within the university.” The statement fol- 


lows: 


Edueation of professional nurses should be an integral 
part of an institution of higher education, either public 
or private, or should be in a school conducted as an inde- 
pendent institution empowered by the state to grant ap- 
propriate degrees. The basic professional nursing pro- 
gram should include or be built upon at least two years 
of general collegiate education and should provide the 
student with learning experiences in all clinical nursing 
areas, these learning experiences to be under the guidance 
of qualified faculty members. 

Advanced programs in professional nursing should be 
an integral part of a university, either public or private, 
and should be built upon a basic collegiate nursing edu- 
cation. 

Programs of nursing education should be administered 
and controlled by a university or other similar degree- 
granting educational] institution with appropriate con- 
tractual arrangements with service agencies and other 
educational agencies for nursing practice. These pro- 
grams should be the responsibility of the appropriate 
administrative officer who should be a professional nurse. 


Education of practical nurses should be a part of an 


adult-education program and should be an integral part 
of an educational institution, public or private. 

Programs for practical nursing education should be 
administered and controlled by an educational insti- 
tution with appropriate contractual arrangements with 
service agencies for nursing practice. These programs 
should be the responsibility of the professional nurse. 

Edueation of professional nurses and education of 
practical nurses may be carried on in the same educational 
institutions. Wherever two such curricula are set up in 
the same institution, provision for an adequate num- 
ber and differentiation in function of qualified faculty 
members should be made. Adequate practice fields for 
both curricula should also be provided. 

As the education of citizens is a public responsibility, 
money from public and private sources should support 
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nursing education. Funds should be made available for 
the development of instructional facilities, scholarships, 
and research. 

All schools and programs of education in nursing (ad 
vanced professional, basic professional, and practical 
nursing) should be approved by appropriate state, re 
gional, and national approving agencies. 


THE CENTER OF ISRAELI STUDIES, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

To train American and foreign students as regional 
specialists Columbia University is opening a Center 
for Israeli Studies, this month, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Schuyler C. Wallace, director 
of the university’s School of International Affairs. 
The studies of the center will be devoted to the pres- 
ent-day economie, political, and social culture of Israel 
and will prepare students “to do work of authority 
and influence in business, finance, journalism, and 
government service and to serve as specialists in re- 
search and teaching in the social sciences, religion, 
and literature.” 

The center will be headed by Salo W. Baron, pro- 
fessor of Jewish history, literature, and institutions 
at the university and a recognized authority on Jewish 
relations in this country, Europe, and the Near East. 
He will be assisted by Alfred Bonne, associate pro- 
fessor of economies and sociology, Hebrew University 
(Jerusalem), as visiting lecturer in economies, and 
Jacob C. Hurewitz, lecturer in Middle East political 
history, Dropsie College (Philadelphia), and political 
officer, Department of Security Council Affairs, 
United Nations Secretariat, as visiting lecturer in 
government. 

In addition to the primary objective of training 
students for scholarly and professional careers with 
a major emphasis on Israel, Judaism, and the Near 
East, the center will attempt to advance the general 
knowledge and understanding of these areas, chiefly 
through research work and publications of its staff 
students. Students from other parts of the university 
will be admitted to the center’s courses. 

It is hoped, according to Professor Wallace’s an- 
nouncement, that the center will become an integral 
part of the university’s projected Near and Middle 
East Institute. Other divisions under consideration 
include Iran, Turkey, and Greece, while others may 
be added from time to time if funds become available. 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY’S NEW INSTITUTE 
OF CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN 
STUDIES 

THE College of Arts and Sciences, Fordham Univer- 
sity, will administer an Institute of Contemporary 
Russian Studies that will be opened this fall under the 
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supervision of Richard T. Burgi, assistant professor 
of Russian language and literature, Yale University, 
who has been appointed to a visiting directorship. 
The program will embrace undergraduate courses in 
the geography, history, language, literature, philoso- 
phy, and political theory of Russia and is an expan- 
sion of earlier courses in the area of Russian language 
and literature that have been part of the curriculum 
for several years. 

Courses will be offered by Oscar Halecki, professor 
of Eastern European history, Nicholas S. Timasheff, 
associate professor of sociology, and Robert C. Pol- 
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lock, associate professor of philosophy, all of the 
Graduate School; the Reverend Andrei Ouroussoff, 
Russian Jesuit, recently appointed to the faculty of 
the College of Arts and Sciences; Helene Iswolsky 
and the Reverend J. Franklin Ewing, 8.J., also mem- 
bers of the college faculty; and two Russian authors, 
Sergei Maksimov and Mikhail Koriakov. Professor 
Burgi will conduct the courses in language. 

High-school and college graduates of any age will be 
accepted for registration which opens on September 
21. Information may be obtained from the registrar 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 4: 1. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

E. H. Miller, who was recently elected vice-presi- 
dent, Cedarville (Ohio) College, has been named act- 
ing president to serve until a successor to the Rev- 
erend Ira D. Vayhinger can be selected. Dr. Vay- 
hinger, whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL 
anD Society, October 9, 1943, will leave the college, 
September 15, to accept the pastorate of the Presby- 
terian Church, Fletcher (Ohio). 


Broderick H. Johnson, whose appointment as direc- 
tor of publicity and chairman of the department of 
journalism, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, September 27, 
1947, assumed new duties, September 1, as assistant 
to the president of Western College for Women (Ox- 
ford, Ohio) and director of public relations. In this 
newly created post Mr. Johnson will have general 
supervision of the offices of admissions, financial pro- 
motion, and public relations. He will also be chair- 
man of the Centennial Committee that is to be in 
charge of the celebration of the college’s anniversary 
in 1953. 

Linus J. Carleton, whose appointment as assistant 
professor of education, Montana State University 
(Missoula), was reported in ScHoot aNnp Society, 
November 2, 1946, has succeeded James William 
Maucker as dean, School of Education. Dr. Mauck- 
er’s appointment to the presidency of Iowa State 
Teachers College (Cedar Falls) was reported in these 
columns, July 15. 


Melva Lind, whose appointment as associate in 
higher education, American Association of University 
Women, was reported in ScHoo. anv Society, Decem- 
ber 11, 1948, has been named dean of women and pro- 
fessor of French, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio). 


In the deanship Dr. Lind will sueceed Bertha Emerson 
who resigned in 1949. Helen Page, who served as 
dean during the interim, has been appointed associate 
dean. 


Changes in staff reported by Grinnell (Iowa) Col- 
lege include the following appointments: director of 
testing and of the placement bureau, David B. Pear- 
son; assistant professor of modern foreign languages 
(German), V. Marina Farmakis; instructors, Alice 
Rose Cobb (art), Aaron Bernard Everett (modern 
foreign languages, Spanish), Henry G. Weston, Jr. 
(biology), and E. Wayne Cooley (physical education 
for men, freshman coach of all sports) ; and resident 
nurse for women, Isabel R. MacCann to succeed Doris 
Smead. Henry Alden, assistant professor of English, 
and Hoyle Carpenter, assistant professor of music, 
have returned after a year’s leave of absence. Otto 
T. Jelinek, associate professor of music, has assumed 
additional duties by taking over the courses of Ken- 
neth D. Simmons, assistant professor of music, who 
has accepted a post at Illinois Wesleyan University 
(Bloomington). The following have resigned : Thomas 
M. Parsons, instructor in biology, to accept a post in 
Drury College (Springfield, Mo.); Albert Elkin, in- 
structor in psychology and college examiner, to teach 
in the University of Kansas City (Mo.); Mary Cath- 
erine Comb, instructor in Spanish; Doris Brockman, 
instructor in art; and Homer C. Wilkins, instructor in 
physics. 


Elwin R. Brown, vice-president and director, Elmira 
(N. Y.) Association of Commerce, assumed new duties, 
September 5, as director of admissions, Elmira Col- 
lege. 


Anastasia Doyle, associate counselor for women and 
director of women’s residences, Stanford University, 
assumed new duties, September 1, in the recently cre- 
ated post of director of university residences. 


Ralph Dale Kennedy, professor of accounting and 
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executive officer of the department of business admin- 
istration, the George Washington University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), has been appointed executive officer 
of a new department of accounting that has been 
established as a separate division in the School o1 
Government. The department of business adminis- 
tration has been reorganized and expanded with the 
purpose of offering students better integrated and 
more comprehensive programs designed to meet the 
needs of modern industry and government. Joe Lee 
Jessup, associate professor of business administration, 
has been named acting executive officer of the depart- 
ment. 

Among new appointments reported recently by 
Washington University (Saint Louis) are the follow- 
ing: professor of English, William A. Ringler, Jr.; 
associate professor of marketing, Charles L. Lapp; 
assistant professors, William M. Bedford and Edward 
W. Plodzik (accounting), Samuel Davis (history), 
James C. Brice (geology), Abel G. Ossorio (psy- 
chology), David C. Peaslee (physics), Karl Perlse 
(architecture), and Dale Wilson (speech); and in- 
structors, Joseph C. Kiger (history), Syd Fossum and 
Walter W. Barker (art), George V. Doren (music), 
and Frank G. Pickel (classics). 

Nine Dominican Fathers and one layman will take up 
teaching duties in Providence (R. I.) College, Septem- 
ber 20: the Reverend Hugh Halton, O.P., of Oxford 
University, political science; the Reverend Christopher 
Lehner, O.P., of the Angelicum (Rome), philosophy; 
the Reverend Vincent F. McHenry, O.P., the Reverend 
Adrian Dionne, O.P., and the Reverend Jerome Con- 
roy, O.P., all of the Pontifical College of the Im- 
maculate Conception (Washington, D. C.), and the 
Reverend John T. Sullivan, O.P., theology; the Rev- 
erend Urban Voll, O.P. (English), and the Reverend 
John P, Kenny, O.P. (philosophy), who will teach in 
Emmanuel College (Boston) as well as in Providence 
College; and the Reverend Edward P. Skelly, O.P., 
of St. Joseph’s College (Cincinnati), sociology. Rob- 
ert Miner will teach in the department of history. 

Reuben Peiss and William Bernard Ready have been 
appointed to the staff of the School of Librarianship, 
University of California (Berkeley 4). Mr. Peiss, 
acting special assistant in the acquisition and distribu- 
tion division of the Department of State, has been 
named Mr. 
Ready, formerly a member of the staff of Cardiff 
(Wales) Publie Library, instructor in librarianship. 

Hanne J. Hicks, Arthur Coladarci, and Stanley E. 


Ballinger assumed new duties in Indiana University, 
Dr. Hicks, formerly director of lab- 


associate professor of librarianship; 


September 1. 
oratory schools and professor of education, State 
Teachers College (Geneseo, N. Y.), is associate pro- 
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fessor of education; Mr. Coladarci and Mr. Ballinger, 
assistant professors of education. 

Stanley Gzreda, formerly assistant professor of 
psychology, the University of Maryland, assumed ney 
duties, August 1, as assistant professor of psychology, 
Saint Louis University. 

The Reverend Arthur H. Maynard has been ap.- 
pointed assistant professor of religion, Willamett 
University (Salem, Ore.), to serve during the leave 
of absence granted to the Reverend Norman Ara Huff- 
man, head of the department, for a year’s study in 
Italy under the Fulbright Act. 

Lawrence H. Stewart has been appointed assistant 
professor of psychology, the George Peabody College 
for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.). 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Frank Otis Erb, professor emeritus of 
religious education Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
(Rochester, N. Y.), died, August 26, at the age of 
seventy-two years. Dr. Erb, who had held pastorates 
in Baptist churches (1904-17) in Glace Bay (Nova 
Seotia), Chicago, and Portland (Maine), had served 
as editor (1917-23), Leader 
Young People, and professor of religious education 
(1923-44), Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Young Peoples and 


Joseph Merritt Lear, professor emeritus of insur- 
ance, the University of North Carolina, succumbed to 
a heart attack, August 30, at the age of seventy-thre« 
years. Mr. Lear had taught (1909-24) in Virginia 
State Teachers College Longwood College, 
Farmville) before going to the university in 1924. 
He was retired in 1949. 


The Reverend Everett Moore Baker, dean of stu- 
dents, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
killed in an airplane crash in Egypt while he was 
returning from Bombay where he had presided at 
the annual conference of the International Student 
Service. Dr. Baker, who was forty-nine years old 
at the time of his death, had served as executive vice- 
president (1937-42), American Unitarian Association, 
Boston; minister (1942-47), First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland; and dean of students (since 1947), Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Recent) ; ij i; 


(now 
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‘*Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation. 
November 15, 1948—December 31, 1949.’’ Department 
of Labor Bulletin No. 118. Pp. xix+140. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 
35 cents. 

. 
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BARCK, OSCAR THEODORE, JR., WALTER L. 
WAKEFIELD, AND HUGH TALMAGE LEFLER. 
The United States: A Survey of National Develop- 

t. Pp. x+1079. Illustrated. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York 10. 1950. $6.00. 
Valuable collections of documents and other historical 
literature from the sources of American history have been 
blished in recent years. One major aim of this text is 
offer sufficient background to orient the student who 
first turns to the sources. 


BILDERSEE, ISAAC, et al. The Newly Appointed 
Teacher. Pp. vi+49. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 1950. 
60 cents. 

Suggest ways in which the community can help the new 
te ‘r, especially the beginning teacher, to make adjust- 





ments. A valuable aid; prepared by the Committee on the 
Newly Appointed Teacher, Metropolitan School Study 
Council. 


BOWLEY, AGATHA H. Modern Child Psychology. 
Pp. 159. Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 1950. $1.60, text, $2.00, 
trade. 

This book is intended to give a summarized account of the 
most important works on child psychology. 


e 
BRUBACHER, JOHN S. Modern Philosophies of Edu- 
cation. Pp. ix+349. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York 18. 1950. $4.00. 


An excellent study of the more important contemporary 
philosophies ; the text has been thoroughly revised in this 
second edition. 

a 


‘ASS, ANGELICA W., AND C. WALTER STONE. 
Your Filmstrip ABC’S: A Handbook for Community 
Groups. Pp. 24. Illustrated. Film Council of 
America, 57 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4. 1950. 
15 cents, quantity rates. 

The successful use of filmstrips in the information and 
education programs conducted by the Armed Forces in 
World War II gave great impetus to the development and 
recognition of this medium. 


‘ontrol of Radiation Hazards in the Atomic Program. 
Pp. xi+230. Illustrated. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 50 cents. 

United States Atomic Energy Commission’s eighth semi- 
annual report to the Congress on developments and prog- 
ress in the atomic-energy enterprise. 


* 
A Soviet His- 


Affairs Press, 
1950. 


EDGERTON, WILLIAM (Translator). 
tory of Philosophy. Pp. 58. Public 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. 
$1.00. 

The outline of a new volume to replace G. F. Alexandrov’s 
“Ifistory of Western European Philosophy,” withdrawn 
from circulation as a result of a philosophical discussion 
organized in 1947 by the Communist Party of the USSR. 


HAY, CLYDE LEMONT. The Blind Spot in American 
Public Education. Pp. xvi+110. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York 11. 1950. $2.00. 
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This is a discussion of religious education in the schools. 
Herbert B. Mulford has written the Introduction. 


o 
HEYD, URIEL. Foundations of Turkish Nationalism: 
The Life and Teaching of Ziya Gokalp. Pp. xv +174. 
The Harvill Press Ltd., 23 Lower Belgrade Street, 


London SW 1. 1950. 12/6-. 

Anyone who wishes to understand the spirit that informs 
the Constitution of the Turkish Republic and animates the 
minds of its statesmen will do well to read this book. 


KALLEN, HORACE M. Patterns of Progress. Pp. 
ix+87. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
1950. $1.75. , 

Matchette Foundation Lectures delivered at Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1949. No. 2. 

McKEOUGH, Tue Reverend MICHAEL J. (Editor). 
The Teacher in the Catholic Secondary School. Pp. 
vi+147. The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington 17, D.C. 1950. $2.50. 

The proceedings of the workshop on the teacher in the 
secondary school, conducted at the Catholic University of 
America from, Jure 10-21, 1949. 


9 
RUSH, WILLIAM MARSHALL. 


a Bear. Pp. 149. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. 1950. $2.25. 

This tale is so real it almost seems true—of a wonderful 
black bear that lives high in the Rocky Mountains. 


Duff: The Story of 
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The method by which more than 350 


THE TUITION PLAN 


schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 





The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 





GUIDE FOR STUDENTS IN THE 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
by 
Frank C. Wegener, 
Univ. of Southern California 


Here is a functional guide dealing with the prob- 
lems and answers for guiding the graduate student 
in the field of history and philosophy of education. 
The areas of study, basic problems, study sugges- 
tions, sample exam items, and selected annotated 


SNe 





A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Published 1950 87 pages 
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SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM 
TEACHER, Revised 


By Dorothy I. Mulgrave, New York University 


This carefully organized text fills the need 
for a book aimed at teaching the aspects of 
speech. It explains why the teacher should 
know about speech and speech pathology— 
and especially it trains him to teach others. 
The book gives principles and practices for 
self-improvement and methods for incorpor- 
ating speech training into various class ac- 
tivities. The four important facets of speech 
are presented and discussed: mechanical, 
phonetic, artistic, and pathological. Numerous 
teaching aids are included. 


Published 1946 423 pages 54” x 8” 





EDUCATION FOR SAFE LIVING, 
Second Edition 


Edited by Herbert J. Stack, New York Univer- 
sity; Elmer B. Siebrecht, Gustavus Adolphus 
College; and Joseph Duke Elkow, Brooklyn 
College 


A practical text that covers the entire field 
of safety education—now revised and ex- 
panded. Accident prevention is studied in rela- 
tion to fire, automobiles, sports, schools, 
homes, and factories. The history and devel- 
opment, organization and administration, and 
problems and practices of safety education 
are all presented and discussed. 


Published 1949 447 pages 54” x 83” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 11, New York 























